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Bumpo" or "the Deerslayer" or "Hawkeye".
We see him as a young woodsman, as a fron-
tiersman in the prime of life, as an old man,
answering, as Death comes, "Here!" Living
simply with simple men, fearful of the com-
plex life of the cities, lover of forest and lake,
he represents democracy's hope deferred of a
natural man, loving humanity and, through
nature, communing with God.
Meanwhile, in the New England which
Bryant forsook, which Irving and Cooper
ridiculed, had grown up an intellectual life
of tougher fiber. Although by the first decade
of the nineteenth century many New Eng-
landers rendered only lip service to the Cal-
vinistic creed, heresies made slower headway
here than in worldly, social New York. Even
after deism and material prosperity made the
old beliefs seem more and more incongruous,
the descendants of the colonial ministers still
gazed fondly on an invisible landscape, hardly
less sable than that of the Mathers. In the
comfortable conclusion, long since accepted
in more genial sections of the country, that
man was "an august animal", destined for
happiness in this world, the majority of New
Englanders now acquiesced, not only because
of the influences of democracy and deistic
thought but because of the emergence of a
liberalism which had been latent in such sev-
enteenth-century divines as John Wise and
Roger Williams. Without tracing in detail
the progress of this inner emancipation, it